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ABSTRACT 

A descriptive-correlatiom-il study was conducted to 
explore and describe interpersonal conflict management styles, 
identify psychological type preferences, and examine the 
relationships between conflict management styles and psychological 
type preferences as well as selected demographic characteristics of 
the Cooperative Extension Service's North Central Region Directors 
and District Directors. Study participants were the 12 extension 
directors and the 68 district directors within region; completed 
self-report survey forms were obtained from 78 of these 80 
administrators (98 percent). The questionnaires used were the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator Form G and the Rahim Organizational 
Conflict Inventories-II. The demographic variables of role status, 
gender, age, educational degree, major area of study, and tenure were 
included in the study, with the majority of participants being male, 
about 51 years of age, holding advanced degrees in the social 
sciences. Some of the findings were as follows: (1) directors and 
district directors preferred to use the integrating conflict 
management style in conflict situation; (2) the majority of the 
administrators were of the thinking/judging personality style, 
indicating they make logical, objective, and tough-minded decisions 
and prefer a decisive, structured, and organized environment; (3) 
administrators who favored the intuitive style were more apt to use 
the integrating conflict management style when confronted with a 
conflict situation; (4) administrators who fa'*«red the judging 
preference were more apt to avoid conflict situations; (5) as tenure 
in extension increased, the more the administrators preferred to use 
the avoiding conflict management style; and (6) administrators tended 
to use the integrating and obliging conflict management styles less 
as their tenure in an administrative position increased. 
Recommendations were made to help administrators to understand the 
strengths and weaknesses inherent within each of the five conflict 
management styles and work toward being able to use each style 
appropriately depending upon the situation. (Contains 14 references.) 
(KC) 
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Conflict Management Styles as Reflections of Jungian 
Personality Type Preferences of the Cooperative Extension's 
North Central Region Directors and District Directors 

Garee W. Earnest, N. L. McCaslin, and Jo M. Jones 



Conflict is a reality in everyone's life 
and shoxdd be considered a natural process 
that occurs daUy. However, for most, con- 
flict hasnegativeconnotations,invoke8 nega- 
tive feelings and often leads to destruction 
(Lindelow and Scott, 1989). ^Whether the 
effect of conflict is good or bad depends on 
the strategies used to deal with (Rahim, 
1986, p. vi). 

Today, the . . . administrator is typi- 
cally faced with a vast array of con- 
flict situations, both within a given 
institution and between that institu- 
tion and its various external publics. 
The manner in which . . . administra- 
tors have traditionally handled such 
conflicts has been based on the belief 
that conflict shoidd be thoroughly 
analyzed, suppressed, and eliminated. 
Conflict therefore was viewed as be- 
ing dysfunctional and time consxmi- 
ing. Over the years, however, suc- 
cessfxil administrators have begun to 
recognize that in many instances con- 
flict can be a sign of a healthy . . . 
organization (DarUng & Brownlee, 
1984, p. 243). 

Dealing with conflict between and 
among individuals can be one of the most 
frustrating and uncomfortable experiences 
for administrators. According to Schmidt 
and Tannenbaum (1960), when conflict oc- 
curs ''strong feelings are f^quentiy aroused. 



objectivity flies out the window, egos are 
threatened, and personal relationsldps are 
placed in jeopardy* (p. 107). Therefore, it is 
important for administrators to understand 
and effectively manage conflict. 

Extension administrators are con- 
stantly dealing with conflict situations such 
as ''allocation of funds to positions, travel, 
suK^es, etc. [Additionally], ... poor job 
design and unclear reporting relationships 
can cause conflict over work arrangements" 
(Buford and Bedeian, 1988, p. 185). Differ- 
ent work groups within Extension can be- 
come entangled in conflict if they pursue 
difi'erent. goals and objectives. Extension 
Directors and District Directors are in posi- 
tions where they are prone to encounter 
these conflict situations in their day to day 
administrative duties. 

According to Rahim (1986), studies 
conducted in the area of organizationd con- 
flict management have (a) ''attempted to 
measure the amount of conflict at various 
organizational levels and to explore the 
sources of such conflict;" and (b) "related the 
various styles ofhandlinginterpersonal con- 
flict of the organizational participants and 
their effects on quality of problem solution'' 
(p. 27). Therefore, Rahim (1986) concluded 
that it if . essential to understand the distinc- 
tion between the amount of conflict at nu- 
merous levels and the styles used to handle 
interpersonal conflict This data will pro- 
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vide administrators insight regarding psy- 
chological type preferences and how they 
influence an in(Hvidual's conflict manage- 
ment style. This knowledge will be useful 
when they are: (a) building teams, (b) en- 
couraging creativity amongfaculty, (c)build- 
ing group dynamics, (d) exploring job satis- 
faction, and (e) examining work productiv- 
ity of faculty. 

Statement of the Problem 

The Extension Service administra- 
tors and educators are constantly confronted 
with conflict situations in dealing with 
groups, clientele, volimteers, peers, superi- 
ors and subordinates. KindlerC 1983) stated 
that ''when managers handle differences 
well, they can identify underlying concerns, 
stimulate creative effort, reduce antagonis- 
tic feelings, correct misimderstandings and 
marshall commitment to needed change^ (p. 
27). Managers must be able to use a broad 
repertoire of conflict management strate- 
gies. Therefore, in order to provide Exten- 
sion administrators with the skills needed 
to effectively manage conflict, an excellent 
starting point would be for them to under- 
stand their conflict management styles when 
dealing with one another in superior/subor- 
dinate relationships. 

Purpose and Objectives 

The pturpose of this descriptive-corre- 
lational study was to (a) explore and de- 
scribe interpersonal conflict management 
styles, (b) identify psychological type prefer- 
ences, and (c) examine the relationships 
between conflict management styles and 
psychological type preferences as well as 
selected demographic characteristics of the 
Cooperative Extension Service's North Cen- 
tral Region Directors and District Directors. 
Additionally, regression models were con- 
structed to explain the variance in conflict 
management styles of administrators due to 
personality type preferences and demo- 
graphic characteristics. The spedflc objec- 
tives of the study were to: 
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1. describe the conflict management 
styles of the Cooperative Extension 
Service's North Central Region Di- 
rectors and District Directors. 

2. describe the psychological type pref- 
erences of the Cooperative Extension 
Service's North Central Region Di- 
rectors and District Directors. 

3. describe what relationships existed 
between conflict management styles 
and psychological type preferences of 
Directors and District Directors. 

4. describe what relationships existed 
among convict management styles 
and personal characteristics of Direc- 
tors and District Directors. 

5. describe what relationships existed 
among psychological type prefer- 
ences and personal characteristics of 
Directors and District Directors. 

6. determine the proportion of variance 
in the conflict management styles of 
Directors and District Directors that 
could be explained by the indepen- 
dent variables of gender, personality 
type preferences, and role status and 
the extraneous variables of age, ten- 
ure, educational degree and major 
area of study. 

Methodology 

This exploratory study was descrip- 
tive-correlational in nature. Data were ex- 
amined todetermine the nature and strength 
ofthe relationship between variables. Addi- 
tionally, stepwise multiple regression mod- 
els were constructed to mea sure the propor- 
tion of variance in the conflict management 
styles of Directors and District Directors 
that could be explained by selected charac- 
teristics. 

Population and Sampling 

The participants in this descriptive- 
correlational census study were the 12 Ex- 
tension Directors and the 68 District Direc- 
tors within the Cooperative Extension's 
North Centnd Region. Completed surveys 
were obtained from 78 ofthe 80 administra- 
tors for a total response rate cf 97.5 percent. 

3 
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Instrumentation 

Two self-report questionnaires, the 
Myers'Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) Form 
G and the Rahim Organizational Conflict 
Inventories-!! (ROCMI) Forms A and B, 
were used to measure the variables of inter- 
est. The MBTI, based upon Jungian theory 
(Jung, 1923), was used to assess the psycho- 
logical type preferences. Four dichotomous 
scales, transformed into four continuous 
scales, are used throughout the MBTI: ex- 
traversion (E) or introversion (I) — reflects 
whether a person's attitude is oriented pri- 
marily toward the outer world or tibie inner 
world; sensing (S) or intuition (N) — de- 
scribes the function of how information is 
perceived; thinking (T) or feeling (F) — de- 
scribes the preference for makingjudgments; 
and judging(J) or perceiving (P) — describes 
the attitude toward dealing with the outer 
world. 

The ROCI-II meastires five indepen- 
dent conflict management dimensions that 
represent styles of handling interpersonal 
conflict, which are measured on a stunmated 
five point Likert scale, with one indicating 
strongly disagree and five indicating strongly 
agree. These five conflictmanagement styles 
are integrating — a win/win solution accept- 
able to both parties; obliging — satisfying 
the concern of the other party; dominating 
— a win/lose orientation or forcing one's 
position; avoiding — withdrawing, passing- 
the-buck or sidestepping the situation; and 
compromising — botii parties give up some- 
thing to reach a mutuiedly acceptable solu- 
tion. Form A measures how an organiza* 
ti'^nal member handles conflict with his or 
her superior and was used with the District 
Directors. Form B measures how an organi- 
zational member handles conflict with his or 
her subordinate and was used with the 
Directors. 

Both instruments were field tested to 
ensure face and content vaUdity using five 
Extension administrators witl^ the Ohio 
Cooperative Extension Service. Reliability 
and internal consistency were calculated for 
both MBTI and ROCI-n. The MBTI test- 



retest product-moment correlations were .96 
EI, .95 SN, .77 TF and .90 JP while the spUt- 
half reliabilities were .83 EI, .89 SN, .83 TF, 
and .77 JP. The ROCI-H test-retest prod- 
uct-moment correlations were .40 integrat- 
ing, .93 obliging, .95 dominating, .77 avoid- 
ing, and .69 compromising while the 
Cronbach's alphas were .84 integrating, .78 
obliging, .72 dominating, .80 avoiding and 
.56 compromising. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

Data were obtained through use of 
descriptive survey research. Descriptive 
statistics were used to suiomarize and orga- 
nize the data. Measures of association were 
utilized to determine the linear relationship 
between the conflict management styles, 
the Myers-Briggs Type preferences and se- 
lected demographic characteristics. •The 
conventionalnotationfor MBTI correlations 
is followed, such that positive correlations 
are associated with I, N, F, orP, and negative 
correlations are associated with E, S, T, or J 
(Myers and McCaulley, 1985, p. 176, em- 
phasis added by authors). The conventions 
by Davis (1971) were used in describing the 
measures of association. 

Stepwise multiple regression analy- 
sis was used to determine the best 
predictors) of the dependent variable ~ 
conflict management styles of Directors and 
District Directors. The dependent variable 
for the regression model in this study was 
the interval scores on each of the five conflict 
management styles. The independent and 
extraneous variables entered into the re- 
gression model included: position, tenure in 
extension, tenure in current position, ten- 
ure as an administrator, gender, age, mcjor 
field of study, educational degree, extravert/ 
introvert preference, sensin^ntuition pref- 
erence, thinking/feeling preference, and 
judging/perceiving preference. The total 
was computed to determine the amount of 
variance accounted for by the linear comU- 
nation of the independent and extraneous 
variables. Stepwise multiple regression was 
only used to describe the respondents in the 
study. Nohypothesistestingwas conducted 
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and no inferences were made to this popula- 
tion or to any other similar population. 

Findings 

The demographic variables of role 
status, gender, age, educational degree, 
major area of study and tenure were in- 
cluded in this study. Of the 78 individuals 
that provided data, the majority (76.S per- 
cent) were male whereas less than one- 
fourth (23. 1 percent) were female. The mean 
ages were 52.6 and 50.1 years for Directors 
and District Directors respectively. Nearly 
92 percent of the Directors held a doctorate 
degree whereas slightly more than 71 per- 
cent of the District Directors held a master's 
degree. The majority (74.4 percent) of the 
respondents' major area of study for their 
highest academic degree was in the social 
sciences. The average number of years em- 
ployed in Extension was over 22 years for 
botiii Directors and District Directors. Two- 
thirds (66.7 percent) of the Directors and 
nearly 40 percent of the District Directors 
had less than five years experience in their 
current positions. The average tenure as an 
administrator, including service in other 
organizations, was 15.7 years and 1 1.9 years 
for Directors and District Directors respec- 
tively. 

Conflict Management Styles 

Both the Directors and the District 
Directors, as shown in Table 1, indicated 
that the integrating conflict management 
style was their most preferred style when 
they were found to be in a conflict situation. 
The mean scores for the integrating style 
were 4.81 and 4.32, respectively. Directors 
were found to be significantly more inte- 
grating than the District Directors but no 
significant differences were found between 
the administrators on the remaining four 
styles. 

Myers-Biiggs IVpe Preferences 

Of the population shown in Table 2, 
the mcgority (26.9 percent) was of the ESTJ 



personality type whereas the majority (33.3 
percent) of t^e Directors was of the ISTJ 
personality type. The ENTJ personality 
type accounted for the second largest per- 
centage (15.2 percent) of District Directors 
whereas tlie ESTJ persoiiality type ac- 
coimted for the second largest percentage 
(25 percent) of Directors. 

The individual with an ESTJ person- 
ality preference is practical, realistic, mat- 
ter-of-fact, has a head for business, likes to 
organize and run activities and makes a 
good administrator if they consider other^s 
feelings. An individual with an ISTJ per- 
sonality preference is serious, quiet, practi- 
cal, orderly, matter-of-fact, logical, realistic, 
dependable, well organized but will work 
toward a goal regardless of distractions. 
Those individuals who prefer the ENTJ per- 
sonality preference are hearty, frank, lead- 
ers in activities, good at reasoning and pub- 
He speaking, well informed but may appear 
more confident than their experience war- 
rants (Myers and Myers, 1987). 

Relationships Between Variables 

Correlations, shown in Table 3, be- 
tween conflict management styles and MBTI 
preferences revealed that the intuition pref- 
erence had a low (Davis, 1971) correlation 
with the integrating coiiflict management 
style while the sensing preference had a low 
correlation with the avoiding and compro- 
mising conflict management styles. The 
judging preference was shown to have a low 
correlation with the avoiding conflict man- 
agement style. 

Measures of association between con- 
flict management styles and selected demo- 
graphic cbetracteristics indicated that the 
integrating and obliging styles showed a low 
correlation with tenure as an administra- 
tor. The dominating style had a low correla- 
tion ¥dth tenure in current position while 
the avoiding style had a low correlation with 
tenure in Extension. 

The associations between the MBTI 
preferences and selected characteristics, as 

5 




Table 1 

Mean Confuct Management Smss Scores for Directors and District Directors 

(n = 78) 



Group n Mean sd t 



Integrating 



Director 


12 


4.81 


.27 


< .001* 


District Director 


66 


4.32 


.47 














Director 


12 


3.51 


.31 


.34 


District Director 


66 


3.68 


.59 




Dominating 










Director 


12 


2.90 


.88 


.40 


District Director 


66 


3.13 


.57 




Avoiding 










Director 


12 


2.72 


.82 


.36 


District Director 


66 


2.96 


.77 




Compromising 










Director 


12 


3.58 


.64 


.30 


District Director 


66 


3.79 


.48 





Note. 1 = Strongly Disagree; 5 = Strongly Agree; ♦ p < .05 



Table 2 

Myers-Briggs Types of Extension Administrators (n = 78) 



All Administrators Directors District Directors 

(n = 78) (n=12) (n = 66) 



MBTIType 


n 


% 


n 


.% 


n 


% 


ISTJ 


11 


14.1 


4 


33.3 


7 


10.6 


ISFJ 


2 


2.6 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.0 


INFJ 




1.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.5 


INTJ 




5.1 


0 


0.0 


4 


6.1 


ISTP 




1.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.5 


ISFP 




1.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.5 


INFP 




1.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.5 


INTP 


3 


3.8 


0 


0.0 


3 


4.5 


ESTP 


3 


3.8 


1 


8.3 


2 


3.0 


ESFP 


0 


0.0 


0 


. 0.0 


0 


0.0 


ENFF 


5 


6.4 


2 


16.7 


3 


4.5 


ENTP 


6 


7.7 


1 


8.3 


5 


7.6 


ESTJ 


21 


26.9 


3 


25.0 


18 


27.3 


ESFJ 


5 


6.4 


0 


0.0 


5 


7.6 


ENFJ 


4 


5.1 


1 


8.3 


3 


4.5 


ENTJ 


10 


12.8 


0 


0.0 


10 


15.2 



Note. E = Extravert, I = Introvert; S = Sensing, N = Intuition; T = Thinking, F = Feeling; 
J * Judging; P = Perceiving 
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shown in Table 4, indicated that the intu- 
ition preference had a low association with 
major area of study and educational degree. 
The associations between conflict manage- 
ment styles and selected characteristics in- 
dicated that the ir tegrating conflict man- 
agement style sho' ved a moderate associa- 
tion with role status while the obliging con- 
flict management style showed a moderate 
association with educational degree. 



1. Directors and District Directors indi- 
cated they preferred to use the inte- 



grating conflict management style 
when confronted with a conflict situ- 
ation. 

2. The majority of the administrators 
were of the tliinking^udging person- 
ality style indicating they make logi* 
cal, objective, and tough-minded de- 
cisions and prefer a decisive, struc- 
tured and organi^zed environment. 

3. Administrators who favored the in- 
tuitive preference were more apt to 
use the integrating conflict manage- 
ment style when confronted with a 
conflict sitiiation. 

Administrators who favored the 
sensing preference tended to handle 
conflict situations using the avoiding 
or compromising conflict manage- 
ment styles. 

Administrators who favored the 
judging preference were more apt to 
avoid conflict situations. 
As tenure inExtensionincreased, the 
more the administrators preferred to 
use the avoiding conflict manage- 
ment style. 

The longer administrators remained 
in their current position, the more 
they tended to dominate the conflict 
situation. 

Directors and District Directors 
tended to use the integrating and 
obliging conflict management styles 
less as their tenure In an administra- 
tive position increased. 
Administrators who held a master's 
degree or less were more apt to use 
the obliging conflict management 
style than those who held a doctoral 
degree. 

The best predictors of the integrating 
conflict management style included 
Tcile status, years as an administra* 
tor, and the intuitive preference of 
the perceiving function. 
The obliging conflict management 
style was best predicted by educa* 
tional degree. 

The best predictor of the avoiding 
conflict management style was the 
sensing preference of the perceiving 
function. 



Results of the Stepwise Multiple 
Regression Analyses 

4. 

Using stepwise multiple regression 
analysis, as shown in Table 5, it was deter- 
mined that the linear combination of three 
characteristics could account for 25.9 per- 
cent of the variance in the integrating con- 5. 
flict management style. Role status, the 
first characteristic entered into the model, 
accoimted for 14 percent of the total vari- 6. 
ance in the integrating style. Years as an 
administrator accoimted for an additional 
6.3 percent of the variance while the intu- 
ition preference added an additional 5.6 7. 
percent of the variance. 

Only one characteristic in Table 6, 
educational degree, accounted for 10.6 per- 8. 
cent of the variance in the obliging conflict 
management style. Likewise in Table 7, 
only one characteristic, the sensing prefer- 
ence, accoimted for 5.9 percent of the vari- 
ance in the avoiding conflict management 9. 
style. No characteristics were found to ac- 
cotmt for any variance in either the domi- 
nating or the compromising conflict man- 
agement styles. 

10. 

Conclusions 

Based upon the review of literature 
and the findings related to the research n. 
objectives, the following conclusions, appli- 
cable to the population of this study, were 
reached: 12. 
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Table 4 

RELATioNsrap Between Role Status, Gender, Major Area of Study and Educational 
Degree with MBTI Preferences and Conflict Management Styles (n = 78) 



Major Area* Educational^ 
Characteristics Role Status* Gender*' of Study Degree 



MBTI Preferences 



Extravert/Introvert 


-.10 


.16 


.05 


.17 


Sensing/Intuition 


-.08 


-.10 


. .21* 


.24* 


Thinking/Feeling 


.09 


-.16 


.04 


-.09 


Judging/Perceiving 


.07 


-.09 


.02 


-.01 


Conflict Msrt.Stvlefl 










Integrating 


-.37* 


-.12 


.05 


.07 


Obliging 


.11 


-.14 


.03 


-.33* 


Dominating 


.13 


-.02 


-.01 


.01 


Avoiding 


.11 


-,04 


.12 


-.10 


Compromising 


.15 


-.10 


.01 


-.13 



NOTE: Coefficients reported as Point-biserial correlations 

a: Directors = 0; District Directors = 1 

b: Femaleg^ 0; Males = 1 

c: Natural Science = 0; Social Science = 1 

d: Master's or less 0; Doctoral = 1 

* p < .05 



Table 5 

Regression of Integrating Confuct Management Style wrra Selected Variables - 

Stepwise Entry (n = 78) 


Variables R2 


R2 

Chance 


b 


t 


P 


Role status' .140 
Years an Administrator .203 
Sensing^ntmtion .259 
(Constant) 


.140 
.063 
.056 


-.526 
-.016 
.004 
4.706 


-3.95 
-2.65 
2.36 


<.001 
.010 
.021 


Std. Error = .417 

Adjusted R'' = .230 

For model: F = 8.63; p < .001 

a: Director = 0; District Director = 1 
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Regression of Obuging Confuct Management Style with 




Selected Vartai^les - Stepwise Entry (n = 78) 




Variables R« R«eH.„^ b t 


P 


Educational Degree' .106 .106 -.374 -3.00 


.004 


(Constant) 3.791 




Std. Error = .528 




Aajuscea rv — .U»^k 




For model: F = 9.00;p<.01 




a: Master's or less = 0; Doctoral = 1 





rectors who favored the sensing preference 

Implications would be more apt to compromise because 

they are practical, realistic, present*oriented, 

As described ia various studies and like specific concrete facto. 
(Chanin & Scheer, 1984; Rahim, 1983; and 

Kilmann&Thomas, 1975), personality pref- Directors (superiors) used the inte* 

erences of individusJs and how they affected grating conflict management style in deal- 

their conflict management styles did not ing with their District Directors (subordi* 

indicate any significant type of trends. The nates). This supports Lee's (1990) findings 

sensing preference was found to be signifi- that managers reported using the integrat- 

cantly correlated with the compromising ing style with their subordinates. The ma* 

conflict management style in this study as jority of the District Directors also indicated 

well as in the Chanin and Scheer study. The that they used the integrating style with 

other personality preferences were corre- their Directors. This does not support Lee's 

lated at a low or moderate level with an (1990) findings that managers reported us- 

individual's conflict management styles but ing the obliging style with their superiors, 

no one preference was clearly associated This implies that (a) the District Directors 

with one or more ofthe conflict management in the North Central Region were more 

styles of Directors and District Directors, willing to collaborate and problem solve 

Therefore, those Directors and District Di- with tikeir Directors to find an acceptable 





Table 7 




Regression of Avoiding Conflict Management Style with 






Selected Variables - Stepwise Entry (n = 78) 




Variables 




P 


Sensin£^ntmtion 


.059 .059 -.006 -2.18 


.032 


(Constant) 


3.500 




Std. Error = .762 






A4ju8tedR2 = .047 






For model: F = 4.76;p<.05 
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solution to a conflict situation or (b) the 
Directors provided an atmosphere where 
the District Directors felt more comfortable 
using the integrating styl^. ^ 

Gender of the Directors and District 
Directors did not play a significant role in 
their selection of a conflict management 
style. The literature showed inconsisten- 
cies when examining conflict management 
styles of males and females. However, the 
findings in this study coincided with those of 
Renwick (1977) when she looked at how 
male and female managers dealt with differ- 
ences involving their immediate supervisor. 
She foimd no difference between the males 
and the females in use of conflict manage- 
ment styles. 

'The literature does not address how 
various extraneous variables affect an 
individual's selection of a conflict manage- 
ment style; hov^ever, this study indicated 
that tenure of the individual correlates with 
their choice of styles. The findings indicated 
that those Directors and District Directors 
who had been employed in Extension foi a 
considerable amount of time were more likely 
to avoid conflict situations. This maybe due 
to the fact that: confrontini^ the inue would 
be more dysfunctional for the administrator 
or the other participants; the issuf is trivial 
and not really worth the administratoi^s 
time and effort; or the situation is best 
avoided tmtil the participants have had a 
cooling off period. The avoidance style is the 
best approach to use in these situations 
(Rahim, 1983). 

The length of tenure in their current 
position and as an administrator tended to 
affect the choice of conflict management 
styles of Directors and District Directors. 
The more time spent in their current posi- 
tion, the more Uie Directors ar^d District 
Directors tended to dominate the conflict 
situation. However, the longer they had 
been in an administrative position the less 
they used the integrating and obliging styles. 
This suggests that Directors and Dist^xt 
Directors were more confident and felt more 
secure in their positions as administrators 
and did not believe it was necessary to col- 



laborate and use problem solving skills. 

No studies were found that used mul- 
tiple regression analyses to account for the 
variance in an individual's choice of conflict 
management styles. However, the sensing 
or the intuition preferences made signifi- 
cant contributions to explaining variance in 
two of the five conflict management styles. 
The more practical, realistic, and concrete 
the administrator (sensing), the more apt 
they were to use the avoiding or compromis- 
ing conflict management styles whereas the 
more theoretical, imaginative and concep- 
tual the administrator (intuition), the more 
apt they were tojuse the integrating conflict 
management style. 

Recommendations 

The review of literature, the findings 
of this study, and the subsequent conclu- 
sions and implications led to several recom- 
mendations for both the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service's North Central Region Direc- 
tors and District Directors and for further 
study. Following are these recommenda- 
tions: 

Recommendations for the 
Cooperative Extension Service 

1. Directors and District Directors need 
to understand the strengths and 
weaknesses inherent within each of 
the five conflict management styles 
and work toward being able to appro- 
priately use each style depending 
upon the situation. 

2. Extension administrators need to rec- 
bgni. '.e and appreciate the diversity of 
personality type within their organi- 
zation as this awareness can lead to 
(a) a better understanding of group 
dynamics, (b) building an empowered 
team, and (c) managing conflict in a 
constructive manner. 

3. Extension administrators with con- 
siderable tenure should analyze the 
costs and benefits before using the 
avoiding conflict management style. 
If the benefits of resolving the conflict 
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out weigh the costs or losses» then 
another conflict management style 
should be used to resolve the conflict 
and to avoid further complications. 

4. It is recommended that the Directors 
and District Directors incorporate 
training and update sessions on con- 
flict management and mediation 
techniques and skills into their 
inservice education programs and 
managemc^nt retreats* 

5. All new Extension educators' orien- 
tation should incorporate sessions on 
conflict management and mediation 
skills. 

6. A short course on conflict manage- 
ment and mediation skills for all Ex- 
tension educators should be offered 
at the Minnesota or North Carolina 
Extension Summer Schools. 

7. It is recommended that conflict man- 
agement and mediation be included 
as a major component of any gradu- 
ate level course on administration 
and management in Extension or 
adult education. 

Recommendations for further 
study 

1. It is recommended that this study be 
replicated in the other three regions 
of the Cooperative Extension Service. 
Then, comparisons of the results of 
the four populations coxald be made. 

2. Since tMs study dealt exclusively 
with the quantitative aspect of con- 
flict management styles, a qualita- 
tive aspect should be an added com- 
ponent of fixture studies to insure a 
trimigulation of results. This would 
invol*/e case study analysis, face-to- 
f -x^e interviews, and/or direct obser- 
vaticn with the participants to help 
assiess other potential extraneous 
variables and to assure the accuracy 
of the self-reporting of conflict man- 
agement styles. 

3. Afler reading aixd hearing comments 
from Directors and District Directors 
of the Extension Service's North Cen- 
tral Region, it was concluded that 



Associate Directors would be a more 
appropriate audience to use as the 
immediate supervisor of District Di- 
rectors in each state. Therefore, fu- 
ture studies should be based upon 
who the immediate supervisor is in 
each state. 

4. It is recommended that this study be 
replicated using District Directors as 
superiors and coimty chairs as subor- 
dinates to ascertain how these groups 
handle conflict when in a conflict 
situation with one another. 

5. It is recommended that this study be 
repUcated using county chairs as su- 
periors and coimty personnel as sub- 
ordinates to ascertain how these 
groups handle conflict when in a con- 
flict situation with one another. 

6. It is recommended that this study be 
replicated using Directors as superi- 
ors and Associate Directors as subor- 
dinates to ascertain how these groups 
handle conflict when in a conflict 
situation with one another. 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH SERIES 

Dealing with conflict between and among individuals can be one of the most 
frustrating and imcomfortable experiences for administrators. Extension Directors and 
District Directors are in positions where they are prone to encoimter these conflict 
situations in their day to day administrative duties. This study describes interpersonal 
conflict mmiagement styles, identifies psychological type preferences, and exar?: *nes the 
relationships between conflict management styles and psychological type preferences as 
well as selected demographic characteristics of the Cooperative Extension Service's 
North Central Region Directors and District Directors. This study should help Extension 
Directors and District Directors recognize and appreciate the diversity of personality 
types within their organizations and point out the importance of incorporating conflict 
management and mediation skill training into their inservice education program. 

This summary is based on a dissertation by Garee W. Earnest under the direction 
of N. L. McCaslin and Jo M. Jones. Garee W. Earnest was a i^^raduate student in the 
Department of Agricultural Education at The Ohio State University. He is currently an 
Extension Associate, Leadership Development with Ohio State University Extension. 
Dr. McCaslin is an Associate Professor, Department of Agricultural Education and Dr. 
Jones is an Assistant Professor, Department of Agricultural Education, The Ohio State 
University. Special appreciation is due to Brenda Seevers, New Mexico State University; 
Dick McCalliun, University of Minnesota; and R. Kirby Barrick, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity for their critical review of the manuscript prior to publication. 

Research has been an important function of the Department of Agricultural 
Education since it was established in 1917. Research conducted by the Department has 
generally been in the form of graduate theses, staff studies, and funded research. It is the 
pxirpose of this series to make useful knowledge from such research available to 
practitioners in the profession. Individuals desiring additional information on this topic 
should examine the references cited. 

Wesley E. Budke, Associate Professor 
Department of Agricultural Education 
SR71 1993 
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